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Gregory Parent’s Diary 
(Excerpts Published by the Courtesy of Mr. Hamlin Garland) 


Mr. Hamlin Garland’s most recent book, The Mystery of 
the Buried Crosses, was reviewed in the July issue of the 
JourRNAL. This book narrates a series of psychic adventures 
in connection with the discovery of an extraordinary col- 
lection of crosses buried in the hills of California and for 
the most part of apparent Indian origin. The book only 
briefly mentions, however, that Violet Parent, the psychic 
who found the nucleus of the collection through instructions 
received in dreams, also found in the same manner in nearly 
one hundred different locations enough gold and paper 
money to support herself and her husband and to buy a 
small house in Los Angeles, California. The finding of this 
money is not only extraordinarily interesting as a psychic 
phenomenon, but seems to eliminate any monetary motive 
on the part of the Parents. Such an explanation seems fan- 
tastic, because the population of Redlands, California, fur- 
nished many witnesses to the finding of the crosses at one 
time or another. Each cross was found buried separately 
and the locations were widely separated. Mr. Garland has 
calculated that the Parents covered an area almost a thou- 
sand miles long by four hundred miles wide during the nine 
years that they gathered these strange artifacts. 
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Mr. Garland became interested in the crosses in 1932 
when he met Gregory Parent. Parent showed him a series 
of spirit photographs taken by his wife and asked him to 
write the story of her mediumship. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Garland was too busy at the time to investigate Parent’s 
claims and when a few years later he found leisure to follow 
up the case, Parent was dead. Mr. Garland found that the 
collection of crosses and a number of notebooks recording 
details of each discovery had been left to Parent’s half-sis- 
ter. He called upon her and she immediately handed over to 
him the entire collection saying that Parent had wanted him 
to have them and hoped that he would some day publish 
the amazing story of Violet Parent’s mediumship. Parent 
was a simple, uneducated man and his own efforts to write 
Violet Parent’s life were pitiful. However, the conscientious- 
ness with which he recounts every detail of the expeditions 
to find crosses is invaluable and cannot fail to bring con- 
viction of Parent’s sincerity and belief in the guidance of 
discarnate beings in connection with these adventures. 


In a letter to the Editor, Mr. Garland describes his only 
meeting with Parent: 


“T found Parent in a lodging house, a small man of fifty, 
intelligent but in poor circumstances. He told me that he 
had been a clerk in a grocery store but was now driving a 
delivery wagon. He said his wife had not only been a clair- 
voyant but had been able to photograph ‘dead souls’. She 
had been dead for more than five years at that time. He 
declared that for a period of ten years she had received 
communications from the spirits of the mission fathers 
of early California and ‘under their guidance’ had discov- 
ered more than fifteen hundred crosses, tablets and other 
treasures.” Mr. Garland continues: 


“When in 1936, Parent’s sister turned over to me his 
collection of crosses, tablets and records, I found among 
them twenty-three small journals filled with his own leg- 
ible script. Recognizing in these notebooks a naive sin- 
cerity which made them almost wholly convincing, I read 
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all of them with the greatest care. They began about 1914 
and ended in 1923, thus covering the years of his wife’s 
most amazing phenomena. 


“The story was a bit confusing at first for it was written 
partly from Parent’s own point of view and partly (mostly 
in fact) as if set down by Violet Parent herself. This arose 
from the fact that as she could not write, she dictated to 
her husband all her visions and all her clairvoyant instruc- 
tion; instruction so definite that it enabled them and their 
witnesses to discover nearly two thousand buried treasures 
of one kind or another. The reader must bear this dual 
expression in mind ignoring the occasional changes in the 
personal passages. 

“Parent, although uneducated, was naturally methodical 
and his writing impressed me as that of a scrupulously hon- 
est man. The crudity of his judgments and lack of literary 
skill make his records the more convincing and I had my 
daughter copy them exactly as they were written, with all 
their tiresome repetitions, bad spelling, lack of capital let- 
ters and bungling phraseology, for with all their shortcom- 
ings they tell the story of the most amazing series of ex- 
plorations I have ever known.” 


For those who have not yet read Mr. Garland’s book or 
the review published in the JouRNAL, the story of the crosses 
is briefly as follows: 


Violet Parent had dreams in which the mission fathers 
and Indians of local California tribes appeared to her and 
by means of signs or speech told her where to find crosses 
buried by Indians in a ceremony of sun worship. They 
claimed that they were making a concerted effort to demon- 
strate their personal survival and in order that Mrs. Parent 
might carry on this work, they promised to provide her with 
a living by the same method. The following excerpt from 
Gregory Parent’s Journal recounts the findings of some of 
this money, which the “spirits” claimed had been lost or 
buried by miners fifty years earlier. The account of the 
finding of this money is substantiated by many witnesses 
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—all residents of Redlands and neighbors of the Parents 
who joined in the expeditions. Mr. Garland has interviewed 
most of these people and has found them all simple and 


sincere citizens telling a straightforward story in accord 
with Parent’s diary. 


The crosses themselves are a great mystery. Some of 
them are Christian crosses which one can believe were 
made by the mission fathers to give to their Indian neo- 
phytes. But the greater part of the collection consists of 
very primitive crosses with heads of animals on them. There 
were others with turbaned heads which appeared to be of 
early European origin. Mr. Garland sent samples to the 
Smithsonian, the Heye, the Natural History and the South- 
west Museums, all of whom were unable to identify them. 
The archeological authorities admitted their apparent age, 
yet were inclined to think they were spurious because no 
others were known. If Mr. Garland had not himself found 
sixteen similar ones through psychic means — guidance 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Sophie Williams,—he 
might well have concluded that the Parents’ collection was 
a fraud, difficult as it might be to understand the motive. 

Parent’s diary which follows is printed without editorial 
correction at Mr. Garland’s suggestion. A few passages de- 


scribing the scenery and quite irrelevant to the psychic part 
of the adventure, have been omitted. 


PARENT’S DIARY—Books 16 and 17, 1923 
(Recounting Mrs. Parent’s discovery of a can of gold coins.) 


Thursday, August 9. More than a week has passed in this new 
month and altho I have not set myself down to write in these pages 
big things are in store for me from all that I have gathered in my 
visions in the past ten days. As I had wrote in my last pages for 
July I had just been told of a place where I was to find some crosses 
way off into the desert on a road where as yet I have never been. As 
the nights have passed along I have little by little been told of some 
things I would find there, and I have been told when I should go 
and whom I should ask to go with me. It was Fr. Lasuan* who 


* One of the mission fathers whom Violet Parent claimed guided her.—Ed. 
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first of all told me about this place and he in turn had received it 
from Chief White Feather. The crosses we are to find were made 
at Capistrano and at San Fernando so Chief Silver Skin tells me 
and taken with them while on an expedition to try and civilize some 
Indians out on the desert. Now they did not tell me if they left a 
great impression on these tribes but they left with them these crosses 
which they took with them and in their party were Father Sera, they 
tell me they spell it with one (r) R. Also Fr. Crespi, Fr. Ripoll, 
Chiefs Silver Skin of Capistrano, White Feather a desert chief, 
Chief Sugert and Captain Juan Bautista. On one cross we would 
find the words of “Sugert Born June 8 — Chief”. Another one 
would contain the words “Father Crespi, El Beato 1770.” One more 
would contain several having on it, “Chief White Feather, Padre 
Ripoll, Silver Skin, and the dates 1772 - 1770. One other cross 
would contain the name of Chief Eagle Feather. One other would 
contain “Padre Sera, 1772” (name spelled with one R) and the 
name of “Firmin Lasuan’”. Also one cross containing the caption 
“Captain Juan Bautista”. Now I am told there were seven crosses 
on which I would find readings but two crosses would have reading 
just alike which would be as one above. The one saying “Sugert Born 
June 8” give me Sugert’s Birthday but it did not or rather will not 
give me the year of his birth. The one saying Fr. Crespi El Beato 
they did not tell me what the El Beato meant. I am told by them 
that they continued North after there visit to Eagle Feather, going 
as far as Monterey and there were many in the party besides those 
whom they told me as above but the others were mostly all indians. 
I have been directed by them to go on Tuesday Aug. 14 and was told 
to have as my guests and hunters Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Seamans of 
Moorpark and Mr. John Barrett of same place, Mr. R. Eustice of 
Los Ang. and Mr. P. and myself. All have now been notified and 
signified their desire to go so we are now in preparation. And no 
doubt before time will arrive for our departure much more will be 
told me about my trip. As to how many pieces to find I do not yet 
know only as above set forth. And just where our trip will termi- 
nate I also do not know and perhaps will not until we arrive in the 
vicinity where our search will start when these invisible beings will 
guide me as usual in a manner peculiar to themselves and explain- 
able by me only as a cold sickening Chill like icy water flowing 
down my back. 


Saturday, 11. As time draws near for my forthcoming trip I 
receive little more and mighty little as the nights roll along. I am 
told that Fr. Ripoll who was mentioned in early pages was more 
that of a visiting father and that he came from lower California 
and that Fr. Sera thought a great deal of him. Also that I would 
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find possibly as many as 42 Crosses on my trip on which we will 
leave Tuesday. Chief Sugert tells me these crosses are “very goodie” 
and in his usual manner by gesture and simple words he means these 
crosses are in good shape, as they had been buried in the ground in 
an earthen jar made by indians “over the water’* and it was only 
of recent years they had come out of the jar when it was washed out 
of its place of burial and broke in many pieces. The crosses became 
loose and scattered with the heavy rains etc. Some pieces would 
be as large he tells me as about 12 inches long, I judge from his 
Measurements on his arm. When I ask as to where I must go and 
how far they can not seem to tell me as they say all looks so much 
alike they could only guide me as I should go but I am to go the 
road over which (Big friend Fat Squaw) a woman friend takes to 
her home in Bishop, California. Now these crosses will be found 
between (first town out on desert) which I take to be Mojave and 
Bishop, the home of my friend Mrs. R. L. Tritton to whom I 


have wrote of the trip and if near enough to her home will make her 
a visit. 


Monday, 13. My vision of the night were somewhat extensive 
and part of which I could not remember being busy with my prepara- 
tions for Camping along the way with a house full of company. And 
we are about to start on my trip somewhere beyond Mojave and 
between there and Bishop, California. My principal vision for the 
night was from Chief White Feather who tells me they would have 
me find also another Paper Bill on which will be an Indian head 
similar to one I found with a sum of money out in the San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon. And I have quite a story regarding that particular 
bill of how it was spent by mistake and again recovered after I had 
marked it before spending by mistake and being told by the dead 
that I would recover it. It seems so remarkable that I did so and 
so much unreasonable of belief that I will not attempt to carry it out 
in these pages as I feel that it has no place here. 


Tue., 14. This day arrives and with it comes the beginning of 
another most wonderful trip. We are ready and packed and my 
people or hunters are ready with me. All preparations are made. The 
last little things one will think of are done or packed. Little by little 
we get ready and step into our camp packed cars and say goodbye 
to those who are left in charge of my home during my absence (Mrs. 
R. Eustice and Miss Lillian Seamans). Mr. Rich Eustice not being 
well and being heavy on his feet with advanced years decided that 
he would not go on this trip with me, so our little party consists of 
five, myself and Mr. Parent and Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Seamans and 


* Over the ocean. 
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Mr. John Barrett of Moorpark, California. Finally at 8.30 a.m. 
we manage to pull away and all I know of my destination is that 
I am to travel a desert road over which I have never been beyond 
Palmdale. Somewhere over this road between what is today Mojave 
and the town of Bishop, where ever and how far that is, I am to 
go to find 41 or 42 crosses which were buried in a stone jar of 
some sort in the early days of the fathers of California Mission 
history. It is quite impossible for me to write in detail all which 
has been told me in my visions in a dream but I will carry forth here 
in plain understandable english the principal points of my visions and 
the results of my finds. The start is now made and I know not 
where it shall end or not until I receive over me that strange chill 
which will designate to me that I am near the spot where these crosses 
were buried more than a century ago. I am to find also some money 
the contents of which 1 do not know but one bill among that which 
I will find will have on it the face of an indian Chief like one already 
found, and again in my possession after being spent which is a long 
story in itself. No special time is made but we take the Mint Canyon 
road and pass through Palmdale at 12.15, 73 miles from my home. 
At 1 p.m. we arrive at Lancaster where we eat our dinner in a 
restaurant. We are off again after lunch and arrive at the end of 
the Paved highway at Mojave at 2.30 where we enquire the road 
conditions and other information about camping sites water etc. and 
take on fuel etc. We were informed we could camp in Red Rock 
Canyon at two places not far apart one being at Recardo, Mr. Ran- 
dolph Hagen and the other at Ione Springs. The distance about 32 
miles and we thought we could make that in time for night camp. 
So we are off again and now on the sandy snaky road of the Mojave 
desert and the miles are made much slower and they seem to be 
long long miles. We find the stations miles apart with here and 
there deserted homestead desert cabins and in a few, very few spots, 
an inhabited place with a little green plot. But the desert was not 
so over bearing hot as I had been led to believe. After what seemed 
long long hours we entered Red Rock Canyon. We knew it by 
distance from Mojave and its fanciful decorated colored formation 
of castle rocks which I will not even attempt to describe but all 
I could say, a wonderful sight. At the lone store in the canyon we 
enquired for a place to camp and were bluntly told by Mr. Randolph 
Hagen that we could camp down the road any place which meant 
directly along the Highway a sandy road. It being late we decided 
to make our camp the best we could at the base of a high rock Bluff, a 
few roads below the store, and we bought water from Mr. Hagen 
from his well. We all were very tired and could not really enjoy 
the beauty of the night. Supper was cooked on our camp stove and 
eat in regular home style off our generous table and it was no mean 


“ew 
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camp Supper but a regular home affair. All were quite tired but 
no one enjoyed a full nights restful sleep. The little sleep which 
came to me however gave to me a vision from Chief White Feather 
and it proved one big surprise. In the morning he tells me, after 
all our work incident to breaking camp and packing that to walk 
down the road along the Bluff only a short ways from where we slept 
and I would see some old cans, sacks etc. also a peculiar hole in 
the clift, and an old iron bar drove into the sand. Hunt about here 
and I would find the piece of money with the indian’s head as 
already told me that I would find. But he did not say how much I 
would find nor what it would be found in or how or what. All this 
I get from him with a few broken words and gestures. I said little 
of my visions of the night at Breakfast and not until after break- 
fast and we had packed the cars did I then tell of my vision and 
all came with me while I made the hunt as directed. And I was 
not long in finding the place, not more than 300 feet down the road, 
under a fence of barbed wire we made our way. I found all the 
marks as told me in my vision, the iron bar, the hole, the sacks, the 
cans etc. With a stick I prodded about but knowing not what to 
look for while all my followers were standing by me. I could see 
no bills or silver money. My stick came in contact with a can on 
which there was a cover tightly rusted. The can itself was rusted 
all over and the can felt heavy against the stick which I held in my 
hand. I picked it up and found it to be a baking powder can of the 
10 cent size of K.C. Bak. P. and it was heavy. A feeling came over 
me this must be the object of my hunt for I could not see or find 
anything else. I made this fact known to all but said that as it was 
getting late and the sun high and the heat sickening to me that 
we would go on and open the can later. So it was 7:30 a.m. 
that a start was made again to God knows where. . . . . At 
3.30 p.m. we arrived at Lone Pine which seemed like civilization 
again and with magnificent scenary having the highest mountain in 
the U.S. for a background 14502 feet above sea level. We had 
sent on word to Mrs. L. B. Tritton of Bishop of our trip and both 
her and her husband the county veterinary Dr. had sent us special 
messages they would be in Lone Pine on business on this day and 
if we came that far they would meet us here. So we enquired of 
Mrs. Tate the Postmistress for Dr. and Mrs. Tritton. We soon 
found them and renewed old time ties 


Thursday, August 16. Not knowing what to do nor where to go, 
only to proceed on toward Bishop, we decide to go to Bishop or at 
least until I should be stopped by unseen hands with one of those 


sickening chills. We were up with the sun but did not leave Lone 
Pine until about 8.30 a.m. Our caravan now consisted of three 


i 
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machines with Dr. Tritton’s car in the lead. As we went along the 
country now became more beautiful with mountain streams running 
here and there. But the roads were really worse than the desert road 
being rutty and making progress slow. . . . We did not arrive in Bishop 
until 12.30 p.m. and not yet did I get any feeling or chill. I knew 
not what to do, and the Indian chief Eagle Feather who had never 
been civilized was to guide me in their peculiar way. Dinner was 
had with a rest and Mr. Parent not feeling well and having no sleep 
for two nights decided he would not go on a trip over and about 
Bishop to see if I could get my location. All were tired but with 
Mrs. Tritton and Mr. and Mrs, A. J. Seamans we started out over 
the beautiful green country but found no hills of any description 
very near. We drove about all afternoon and until 7 p.m. going over 
many different roads and I saw several places which would have 
made good hunting grounds for my crosses but in all the travel no 
chill or warning came over me that I was near. This state of affairs 
was terrible on my nerves and being worn out besides I gave way to 
cry. It was necessary for us to camp in the yard of the Tritton’s 
for the night but we ate at their table and cooked on their stove. 
All ate hearty and most all had better sleep and rest. I myself had 
another fitful night with some sleep but no visions from the dead 
which nearly exasperated me. One thing of special note during 
the days as we drove out through Chalk Bluffs road a bird of good 
size and of a Reddish brown color followed along in front our car 
for some distance then set on a fence till as came up and again fly 
before the car as of to lead us along. More than once I had been 
told in my visions to watch the flight of birds and note their actions. 
All in the car took especial note of this one and saw where it turned 
off over some low, dry hills like desert hills while we kept on straight 
ahead over the Chalk Bluff road. This birds action I thought of 
much during the night while awake and decided tomorrow to follow 
a road as near its flight as possible. 

Now I must revert again to Red Rock Canyon and the incident 
of the K.C. Bak. Pow. can which I found. After our strenuous 
trip of the afternoon and after supper I told Dr. and Mrs. Tritton 
about the finding of the can and the vision I had of the incident and 
that I would now open it in the eyes of all. So I produced the can 
and Mr. Parent ran his knife blade about under the rusty lid before 
he could get it off. Inside was half full of dirty looking white pow- 
der, I suppose baking powder. First he pulled out a small crumbled 
bunch of bills and after shaking off the powder opened them out 
and the first bill he straightened out was a five dollar Bill with a 
full head of an Indian Chief. This then was the bill about which 
I had been told in my vision days before that I would get but at 
the time I was not told that I would get any more so the contents 
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of the can were a decided surprise. The eyes of all seven of us 
buldged out when Mr. Parent dumped out the contents on a news 
paper and started to count them out piece by piece. No wonder I 
thought the can felt heavy to the touch of my stick when I was 
prodding about for it. We find in it five 20 dollar gold pieces five 
10 d. gold pieces eleven 5 d. gold pieces, Three 20 Bills and one five 
doll. Bill Indian head, a full count making in all $270.00. There 
were also two pieces of course torn wrapping paper but not a name 


or mark of identification on either piece. So ends the story of the 
can. 


Fri. 17. It was Dr. Tritton this morning who decided to whirl 
me about over the country in his car, telling me he thought he 
could get me over almost every road within a Radius of seven or 
eight miles. So after breakfast a start was made with Mr. Tritton 
Mr. J. Barrett Mr. Parent and myself and I suggested that we take 
in the low sand hills near where the bird flew. This was done and 
we circled about the low barran hills of sand but no feeling came 
over me and we then proceded in what I may say was all directions 
and going up one road and down another. But we struck no other 
hills only out in what is called Sunshine Valley where we bought 
some fruit but no chill came over me and at 12 noon we rolled in 
again still with no location and no crosses, and as Mr. Tritton told 
me I had now been over practically the entire road system about 
Bishop unless it was over to the townside. I was not myself by 
any means and started to think hard. I advanced a thought or 
theory call it what you may. But on more than one occasion I had 
been told in my visions to keep to my own car (wagan) as they call 
it in my vision, whenever I am on their trip, and that (Little Moon) 
Mr. Parent should drive it. This struck me strongly, likewise the 
others after I had explained the matter. I had not been riding in 
my own car and Little Moon was not driving it so I decided in the 
afternoon my own little Ford car would convey me and Mr. P. should 
drive. It should be remembered that in April 1917 this Ford car 
was presented to me to carry on my work by Mr. R. Eustice and 
it was at that time under orders from the dead in a vision christened 
in the name of Sera Firmin and therefore became, I might say, the 
official car of the dead and it has been upon every trip which has 
since been made and no other hand has ever been at the wheel than 
Mr. P’s. (Little M.). Dinner over we are again off this time with 
Mr. A. J. Seamans and Mrs. L. B. Tritton, myself and Mr. P. at 
the wheel. We drove out over some near low hills east about five 
miles and then round about the railroad station to Bishop. Then up 
into the mouth of a canyon until I became sick when I ordered a 
retreat. Then we followed along at the base of these mts. as near 
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as possible for several miles but still no feeling or chill overcame 
: me and I was almost heartsick to think I would have to return home 
| to Bishop again with still no location. We came into Bishop miles 
below where we made our way out, our speedometer showing when 

we made Bishop again that we had made a circle of 32 miles. As 
we came through town again I suggested that we try again the low 
sand hills in the direction in which the Reddish brown bird had 
flown the day previously. And so we were soon again near a point 
i from where we had started and went directly around and partly over 
the rolling sand hill. Then we came to a cross road skirting the 
other side of the hill and Mr. P. drove over this slowly toward the 

main highway and Bishop. As we were going down into a little 
depression which separated the hills, a fearful icy cold sickening 

chill came over me from head to foot and I called stop. Sure this 

must be the place I said, as we all got out the car and walked over 

on the barren sandy hill. It was too late in the afternoon to start 
operations and I was sure somewhere on this hill I had to look for 

the crosses. A sudden impulse caused me to pick up a small stick 

about midway up the hill and I began to scrape about in the sand. 

In a very few moments after I had uncovered a cross of a good size 

and after a cleaning of it we made out the words of “Chief Sugert 

Born June 8.” This was a big relief and a surprise to me as well for 

it was Chief Sugert who told me about this cross and now I had 
found it. It was now 6 P.M. and we turned homeward and we were 

near enough to Bishop to see it in the distance. We measured it to 

Mrs. Tritton’s home and found it to be only 4 and a half miles. I 

was now much relieved in my mind and felt easy knowing I had 
found the place. And I will leave it to the judgement of those who 

may read this if it was a fact that I had to be in my own car and 

have Mr. P. at the wheel in order to locate. I passed this very same 

) hill yesterday and also this morning only on another road. Yes I ate 
( a hearty supper as all did and my sleep this night gave me some 
rest and in my Visions came to me Chief White Feather and Eagle 
Feather and they told me I had found the place but if I had not 
gone in my own (wagon) I would still be hunting. Now they gave 
me three different marks to go by in the search for the crosses in 
three separate and apart. They gave me rocks and posts to go by 
and told me to look no higher up than where I had found the first 
cross. Fr. Lasuen also made his appearance to me in my dreams and 
he congratulated me and said he did not think it would be hard for 
. me and my crowd to find them. He also warned me to hunt care- 
i fully as the sand was deep and when we had gone over one strip 
: it would be well to go over it again to be sure we had all. Fr. 
‘ : Lasuen then tells me that on my way home he would ask me to go 
as I came in that I would camp at Lone Pine and also at Red Rock 


Sa 
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Canyon where he said he wished me to camp again at the same place. 


Sat. 18. Owing to Dr. Tritton and Mrs. Tritton having bus. en- 
gagements for the A.M. my own little band of cross hunters go out 
up on the hill with me. There being Mr. and Mrs. Seamans, A. J. 
Barrett and my husband. I was so much tired out I was not much 
help so really there were only four hunters. We had decided to camp 
while in Bishop in the Tritton yard so we went forth with our 
hoes and rakes and in a short time were on our hill and those few 
who did pass down the road eyes us strongly and strangely but we 
quit our work as they passed. I marked off the three strips in which 
we were to work and we started at the base of the hill. Mr. John 
Barrett found the first cross within a half hour. The first strip was not 
so very wide and there was just room enough for each one of four to 
work side by side nicely taking about a four foot strip each. After 
they had went from the base of the hill to the top line I realized why 
Fr. Lasuen had told me to work each strip twice. Up to the time it 
had first been raked over only five crosses had been found and when 
we had finished the second time we or they had found fifteen in all. 
So one can see how easily these can be overlooked and hoed and 
raked in the sand, as ten more were found the second time over. No 
crosses were found in plain view except some of the larger ones 
at the base of the hill. Most pieces of the morning hunt were small 
not being over four inches in length, and at 11 A.M. we left the 
hill for dinner at the Tritton home having thoroughly go over we 
thought the first strip. With one cross found night before we 
now had 16 Pieces. After lunch Mrs. Tritton joined in the hunt 
for the afternoon and it fell to her to pick up the largest cross 
found soon after we started in on the second trip. On it were the 
words “Chief White Feather Padre Ripoll Silver Skin” and the dates 
1770 1773 - 1775. The dates were backward but the rest of the 
lettering was well done and in fine shape. One large one after an- 
other was picked up by one and another and I did not keep tab on 
who found certain ones but during the hunt I took a hoe and re- 
turned to our workings of the morning and was digging about deeply 
where Mr. Parent had been in the morning when I surprised myself 
and as well all others when I found another good sized cross on 
which were the words “Sugert Borun June 8 - Chief”. All words 
were spelled backward and a small cross at the top. Other crosses 
found were one on which read “Chief Eagle Feather”. Another 
read crudely “Captain Juan Bautista”. Another read “Padre Sera 
1775 - Firmin Lasuen” having a few small crosses and some small 
heads not distinguishable. Another one read “1770 Father Crespi 
El Beato”. The large crosses none over 12 inches high we found 
early as according to my vision there were only seven and all others 
were small. Along about 4 P.M. my hunters had gone over all of 
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three strips the second time with still six pieces to find and as Fr. 
Lasuen had told me possibly 42 pieces instead of 41 to find which 
would make seven. The calls of “I found one” became further apart 
now and at 5 P.M. we decided to quit after finding three more. A 
count now gave us 39 Pieces small and large and all considered it 
quite remarkable to do so well the first day which left only two or 
three to find. Many of these crosses were of Pure lead I judge 
while others were hard and brittle. All have some sort of design 
on them and no two alike. 


* 


Mr. Garland interviewed Andrew Seaman and John Bar- 
rett of Moorpark, California, the witnesses of Mrs. Parent’s 
discovery of the baking powder can. The following ver- 
batim notes were made in shorthand by Mr. A. G. Beaman, 
Mr. Garland’s friend who was also present at this interview: 


June 7, 1939. 


Mr. Garland: “You were on the trip to Lone Pine when 


Mrs. Parent discovered the can of gold? Do you remember 
the incident ?” 


Mr. Seaman: “Yes. I saw Parent cut the can and pour 
the coins out on a newspaper.” 


Mr. Garland: “Do you remember finding more money on 
the trip to Bishop?” 


Mr. Barrett: “Yes, there was that baking powder can 
with the gold in it, and the Piper Heidsick tobacco sack with 
the bills. Altogether there was about six hundred dollars 
she found on that trip, and I saw her pick it up. The second 
trip I was with her she got ten one hundred dollar bills in 
Casitas Pass, in a tin tobacco can. A square one. Belonged 
to an old prospector named John Goldeye, who got drowned 
in the ocean near Rincon. We made another trip near 
Laguna Beach, and got about a hundred dollars there. When 
payments came due on the house, we would go out to get 
the money. And we would get it!” 


; 


Influenced or Inspirational Writing 
BY E. B. GIBBES 


Considerable evidence is on record which suggests that, 
at times, certain famous authors obtained their inspiration 
from a supernormal source. Take, for example, Robert 
Louis Stevenson who constantly spoke of the “Brownies” 
and the work they did for him. In his chapter on dreams 
in Across the Plains, he says of these “Brownies”: “They 
have plainly learned to build the scheme of a considered 
story and to arrange emotion in progressive order; one 
thing is beyond doubt — they can tell the dreamer a story, 
piece by piece, like a serial, and keep him all the time in 
ignorance of where they aim.” 


William Blake speaks of writing ‘“‘under the direction of 
Messengers from Heaven, daily and nightly.” Alluding to 
one of his prophetical books he says: “Jerusalem was writ- 
ten from immediate dictation, twelve or sometimes twenty 
or thirty lines at a time, without premeditation and even 
against my will.” In Charles Gardner’s work William Blake 
the Man (p. 132) the author says: “On April 25th, 1803, 
Blake wrote (to Thomas Butts): ‘I have written this poem 
(Milton) from immediate dictation. . . . I can praise it, 


since I dare not pretend to be any other than the secretary; 
the authors are in Eternity.” 


Thackeray says: “I have been surprised at the observa- 
tions made by some of my characters. It seems as if an 
occult power was moving my pen. . . .”* I remember hear- 
ing it said, though where I cannot recollect, that, when 
speaking of Becky Sharp, Thackeray was reported to have 
remarked “I never thought she would say that.” 


Scott wrote The Bride of Lammermoor during illness and 


remembered nothing of the story afterward, reading it with 
surprised interest. 


*From Occult R., October 1924 but source not there quoted. 
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In the Life of George Eliot by J. W. Cross (p. 623), the 
following passage occurs: “She told me that, in all that she 
considered her best writing, there was a ‘not herself’ which 
took possession of her, and that she felt her own person- 
ality to be merely the instrument through which this spirit, 
as it were, was acting. . . . Then, abandoning herself to 
the inspiration of the moment, she wrote the whole scene 
exactly as it stands, without alteration or erasure. . . .” 


Goethe repeatedly speaks of writing unconsciously. “In 
poetry,” he says, “especially in that which is unconscious, 
before which reason and understanding fall short and which 
therefore produces effects so far surpassing all conceptions, 
there is always something daemonic.” He probably uses 
the word “daemon” here as psychic students use the word 
“euide” or “control”. Again Goethe says, speaking of his 
poems: “They insist on being composed immediately so that 
I have felt an instinctive and dreamy impulse to write them 
down on the spot. In such a somnambulistic state, it has 
frequently happened that I have had a piece of paper lying 
askew before me and I have not discovered it until all has 
been written, or I have found no more room to write.” 


Late in life Goethe is reported to have said to his friend 
Eckermann: “No productivity of the highest order, no in- 
vention, no lofty thought that bore fruit and led to results 
was ever due to human agency, but sprang from a source 
above the earthly. Man should, therefore, regard it as an un- 
expected gift from on High to a divine offspring, which he 
should accept with joy and gratitude and venerate accord- 
ingly. In these cases I look upon man as merely an instru- 
ment of a Higher Power, as a vessel found worthy to re- 
ceive a divine influx.” (Light, Aug. 4th, 1938.) 


Jakob Boehme, the German mystic, has left some ex- 
planation of how his writings came to him. He was a poor 
cobbler, born in 1575. Yet he propounded a philosophy, 
which roused so much hostility that he was forbidden to 
publish any more works for a time. In a book of his edited 
by Evelyn Underhill the following remarks occur: “Art has 
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not wrote this, neither was there any time to consider how 
to set it punctually down, according to the right under- 
standing of letters, but all was ordered according to the 
direction of the Spirit, which often went in haste; so that 
in many words letters may be wanting, and in some places 
a.capital letter for a word. The Penman’s hand, by reason 
he was not accustomed to it, did often shake; and though 
I could have wrote in a more accurate, fair and plain man- 
ner, yet the reason I did not was this, that the burning fire 
often forced forward with speed, and the hand and pen 
must hasten directly after it; for that fire comes and goes, 
as a sudden shower. I can write nothing of myself, but as 
a child which neither knows nor understands anything, 
which neither has ever been learnt; and I write only that 
which the Lord vouchsafes to know: in me according to the 
measure as himself manifests in me: . . .” 


E.O. E. Somerville, the author in collaboration 
Martin Ross of The Experiences and Further Experiences 
of.an Irish R.M., claims that Martin Ross still writes with 
her. The latter died in 1915, yet books continue to appear 
from the pen of Dr. Somerville under the two names. In 
her book, Wheeltracks, published in 1923, the author makes 
the following statement: “In 1917, Irish Memories was 
published, and I told Constance (a cousin) what seemed so 
incredible to some, and is to me the most natural thing in 
the world — that Martin’s mind, blended with mine, no less 
now than in the past, had aided and made suggestions, tak- 
ing, as ever, full share — and sometimes, I dare say, more 
than full share — in the task in hand. . . .” 

Famous musicians have admitted that some force other 
than their own has assisted them in their compositions. Mo- 
zart says: “All the intervention and construction go on in 
me as in a fine, strong dream.” Saint-Saens (as Socrates) 
possessed a “daemon’”* and had only to listen to him. 


.*The word. “Daemon” must not be confused with “demon”. It means the 
inspiring spirit or 
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An article in the Zeitschrift fuer Seelenleben speaks of the 
frequent acknowledgment made by German poets and com- 
posers of the inspirational nature of their best work. The 
composer, Franz Lehar, related how sometimes he would 
be well-nigh in despair to find either the suitable music to 
the words of an operetta, or the fitting words for an air. 
Then it would happen that when he had thrown himself 
down overcome by the sense of his utter incompetence, he 
would suddenly be impelled to leap up, seize pencil and 
paper, and the required music or words would be written 
down almost. without his awareness. (Light, Aug. 1938). 


‘In his Autobiography, Rudyard Kipling infers that much 
of his work was due to the intervention of his daemon. He 
writes: “Mine came to me early when I sat bewildered 
among other.notions, and said, ‘Take this and no. other.’ I 
obeyed and was rewarded... .. . My daemon was with me 
in. the Jungle. books, Kim, oe both Puck books, and good 
care I took to. walk delicately lest he should. withdraw. I 
know he did not because, when those books were finished, 
they said so themselves with almost the water-hammer click 


of a tap turned off. . Note here. When your daemon is 
in charge do not try to ‘think consciously. Drift, wait, and 
obey.” 


As a result of a review ~~ Dame Edith Lyttelton i in the 
s pectator of Miss Cummins’s charming little story The 
Childhood of Jesus, a discussion arose in the matter of “In- 
fluenced Books.”’ This brought forth a letter from the Rev. 
E. J. Bolus (S pectator, June 3rd, 1938) in which he intro- 


duced examples other than those referred to by me. His 
letter runs as follows: 


- “To the list contributed by Miss Gibbes may be added the 
names of two Muhammadan poets and two. Christian 
women. A famous Egyptian mystical poet of the thirteenth 
century, Ibnu ’I Farid, showed signs of being divinely pos- 
sessed while he composed. Hour after hour, amid. violent 
emotion, issuing at times in a death-like trance, he uttered 
his verses or rhymed prose. Jalaluddin, the founder of the 
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Maulavi or whirling dervishes, would take hold of a pillar 
and begin turning around it, while he dictated in an ecstasy. 
He is likewise credited with the power of levitation. 


“St. Catherine of Siena produced her Dialogo in a con- 
dition of ecstasy. We have also the testimony of Madame 
Guyon, whose fingers were mysteriously guided, though 
her mind remained blank. She declared to God: ‘I was my- 
self astonished at the letters which Thou didst make me 
write, wherein my share was hardly more than the move- 
ment of my hand.’ 


“Suddenness, fluency and speed are commonly the marks 
of this automatic writing. Psychology registers the phe- 
nomenon, but can offer no convincing explanation. Mean- 
while the Christian may continue to assign the miracle to 
the working of the Holy Spirit. As the outcome of Divine 
motion, it resembles the glossolalia of the early Church, and 
in its highest form is reserved for such as have attained to 
the Seventh Mansion of the Interior Castle, where the soul, 
passive and receptive, is borne along by a Power outside 
itself.” 


But perhaps the most discursive account of how inspira- 
tion came to an author was revealed by John Galsworthy. 
The difference in his case, however, lies in the fact that 
he did not recognize that he might have been influenced by 
unseen intelligence or by his “daemon”. He attributed his 
power to the “‘store-cupboard of the subconscious.” 


The following is taken from The Morning Post, May 
22nd, 1931: “Mr. John Galsworthy revealed yesterday how 
the characters of his novels came into being. Delivering the 
Romanes Lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford on 
‘The Creation of Character in Literature’, he said: ‘I sink 
into my morning chair, a blotter on my knee, the last words 
or deed of some character in ink before my eyes; a pen in 
my hand, a pipe in my mouth, and nothing in my head. I 
sit. I don’t intend; I don’t expect; I don’t even hope. I read 
over the last pages. Gradually my mind seems to leave the 
chair, and be where my character is acting or speaking, 
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leg raised, waiting to come down, lips opened ready to say 
something. Suddenly, my pen jots down a movement or 
remark, another, and goes on doing this, haltingly perhaps, 
for an hour or two. When the result is read through it 
surprises one by seeming to come out of what went before, 
and by ministering to some sort of possible future. Those 
pages, adding tissue to character, have been supplied from 
the store-cupboard of the subconscious, in response to the 
appeal of one’s conscious directive sense... .’” 


In a leading article in The Morning Post of the same date, 
the writer referred to the lecture and made the following 
remark: “With Mr. Galsworthy, the process seems to be 
much the same as that of the Spiritualist engaged in auto- 
matic writing.” It is significant of the march of time that 
a newspaper of such standing should have openly published 
a statement to this effect. 

Another issue of the same journal referred to the con- 
clusions of a certain Professor Scripture, who told a repre- 
sentative of the paper that, “in Mr. Galsworthy’s poem 
‘Devon to me’, he “could point to some five different rhythms 
which were common to Galsworthy either in this poem or 
in ‘Drake’s spirit’ and to the poets of ancient Greece, ... . 
all these metres being employed by Pindar and Sophocles 
in the Fifth Century B.C.” 

_ Professor Scripture pointed out that, “in addition to the 
sound rhythm of ‘Devon to Me’, there was an unusually 
elaborate rhyme-pattern as between separate stanzas; that 
there was a rhyme pattern of first syllables of certain lines, 
as well as a pattern of ideas and bodily senses running 
through the whole poem.” 

“That is why,” he explained, “I consider this the finest 
specimen of word rhythm in any language. If anyone sat 
down and deliberately tried to weave this complicated and 
most perfect pattern, he would go mad.” 

All John Galsworthy said about the writing of his poems 
was: “I make no formal plans nor any researches into 
metre. . . . They just come to me, and that’s all about it.” 
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Where my fathers stood 
Watching the sea, 
Gale-spent herring boats 
Hugging the lea; 

There my Mother lives, 
Moorland and tree. 
Sight o’ the blossom! 
Devon to me! 


Where my fathers walked, 
Driving the piough; 
Whistles their hearts out — 
Who whistles now? 

There my Mother burns 
Fire faggots free. 

Scent o’ the wood-smoke! 
Devon to me! 


Where my fathers sleep, 
Turning to dust, 

This old body throw 
When die I must! 
There my Mother calls, 
Wakeful is she! 

Sound o’ the west wind! 
Devon to me! 


Where my fathers lie, 
When I am gone, 

Who need pity me 
Dead? Never one! 

Where my Mother clasps 
Me. Let me be! 

Feel o’ the read earth! 
Devon to me! 


(Poems Old and New, Galsworthy) 


I cannot quote extracts from Pindar and Sophocles so 
that the similarity may be observed. We must take the Pro- 
fessor’s word for it that this exists. He has apparently 
studied the science of word-rhythm for twenty years so he 
ought to know. The experiment which resulted in Profes- 
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sor Scripture’s discovery took place in Galsworthy’s own 
house in Hampstead, when he spoke this poem into a spe- 
cial mouthpiece. The pressure of his words was recorded 
by a moving needle on a smoked drum, and when a travel- 
ling microscope scanned the sound track, the resemblance 
was revealed. 

The Greek rhythms were detected by Professor Scripture 
— not from metrical considerations, but from the micro- 
scope’s record of the time intervals between syllables. 


The Morning Post reproduced a chart of the sound track 
of Galsworthy’s voice as he recited his poem “Devon to 
Me!” 

Now John Galsworthy is the only English poet who has 
submitted to Professor Scripture’s tests. But the latter has 
made other records of living poets in Vienna. “Studying 
the great poetry of the World,” he says, “we find certain 
forms repeated, although there is generally great variety 
of detail. The great thing is to get behind preconceived 
ideas of metre. These results are scientific, but anyone un- 
hampered by the orthodox teaching . . . should be able to 
detect the same patterns. Children should be taught to rec- 
ognise the perfect patterns that underlie some nursery 
rhymes.” 

Here we have what might be called perhaps a scientific 
record that Galsworthy wrote poetry in the meter of the 
old Greek rhythms, yet he affirms that he made no re- 
searches into meter. He admits that his poems “just came 
to him”. In addition we have Professor Scripture’s state- 
ment that “anyone attempting to weave this complicated 
pattern would go mad”. I think, therefore, that we are 
justified in putting forward the hypothesis that Galsworthy 
was directly inspired by one, or by a group, of the old Greek 
poets, that is, so far as the complicated rhythm is con- 
cerned. 

The point might be raised that, granting survival, Pindar 
and Sophocles are now too remote to be able to influence 
the living. But we can justify this suggestion when we 
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recall the details of a certain séance held in New York 
some years ago at which Dr. Whymant was present. Dr. 
Whymant is the master of thirty languages and was assis- 
tant in Chinese at Oxford University from 1913 to 1915. 
At the séance in question he states that he was amazed to 
hear a voice recite in an ancient Chinese dialect one of the 
poems which Confucius had edited in the Chinese Classics. 
The right rendering of this poem had defied the efforts of 
scholars of Chinese literature for generations. The voice 
asserted that it was the spirit of Confucius. An account 
of this remarkable happening is recorded in Dr. Whymant’s 
short book entitled Psychic Adventures in New York. The 
riddle which presented itself to Professor Scripture when 
he studied the rhythm of Galsworthy’s poems may be solved 
on similar lines. The same theory applies when we consider 
the astonishing evidence of survival supplied by Dr. Wood 
in Ancient Egypt Speaks, when he unravelled the ancient 
Egyptian language of 3,000 years ago, uttered through the 
medium known as “Rosemary”. Now, on Galsworthy’s 
own showing, it appears to me that he was inspired by un- 
seen influences, if not directly controlled by them. To what 
other conclusion can we come when he himself says that he 
sits “with nothing in his head” and reads over the last pages 
“gradually his mind seems to leave the chair,” “suddenly 
his pen jots down a remark or a movement which goes on 
for an hour or two and when the result is read through, 
one is surprised to find that it seems to come out of what 
went before and to minister to some sort of possible future.” 


I fail to understand how any author can claim to write 
consciously if he starts with nothing in his head! 


But is not this exactly the process adopted by numbers of 
automatic writers in order to obtain communications from 
the so-called dead? Note, in fact, how similar are these 
details to the method of production employed by Miss 
Geraldine Cummins when she sits to obtain her psychic 
writings. 


Now in order to write The Scripts of Cleophas, Paul in 
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Athens, The Great Days of Ephesus, the recently published 
Childhood of Jesus, and When Nero Was Dictator, Geral- 
dine Cummins worked in a manner similar to that described 
by George Eliot, Kipling and Galsworthy, — minus, how- 
ever, the latter’s pipe! She sat at a table on which lay a 
block of foolscap paper, and, placing her left hand over her 
eyes, she allowed her right hand to write what it pleased. 
In the words of Kipling, she does not “try to think con- 
sciously”, she “drifts, waits and obeys”. She tries to make 
her mind a blank, until like Galsworthy, she has “nothing 
in her head”. As in the case of George Eliot, there appears 
to be a “not-herself”’, which soon takes possession of her, 
and numbers of pages are written “without alteration or 
erasure”. George Eliot makes no bones about it. She says 
she felt “her own personality to be merely the instrument 
through which this spirit, as it were, was acting”. 


I have been present at the production of every work of 
the above mentioned volumes. And I can testify that, like 
some of Blake’s, Geraldine Cummins’s psychic books are 
written from “immediate dictation” and that they are dic- 
tated by a “Messenger”. After being associated with her 
now for fourteen years, I can come to no other conclusion. 
Like Blake also, she does “not claim to be other than the 
secretary”; the authors are certainly not on earth. 


In the case of the first three volumes, the unseen intel- 
ligence announced himself as “The Messenger of Cleo- 
phas”. The Childhood of Jesus purports to be written by 
“The Seventh Messenger” or “The Messenger of the 
Cross”. Now it must be remembered that Dr. Whymant 
claims to have heard the voice of Confucius who lived 2500 
years ago. Dr. Wood traces the Egyptian language he heard 
to that of 3000 years ago. I think, therefore, that we may 
accept the statement of Geraldine Cummins’s messengers, 
i.e., that they lived on earth about 1900 years ago. They 
are quite juvenile! 

Now when Miss Cummins writes psychically, she falls 
into a light trance or dream-state. She is, after the first 
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few minutes, entirely unconscious of what she writes. And 
readers will note that, from the paragraph I quoted con- 
cerning Goethe, he apparently accepted “unconscious” writ- 
ing and referred to it as “producing effects so far surpass- 
ing all conceptions”. He admitted that there was something 
“daemonic” about it all. 


“In a somnambulistic state,” he says, it frequently hap- 
pened that he had paper before him and wrote unconsciously 
until he had no more room to write. All these descriptions 
seem to be analogous to the manner in which Geraldine 
Cummins obtains her automatic or “influenced” writing. 

As is described by Galsworthy, these periods of control 
last for from one to two hours. 


The sittings are opened by the signing of the name 
“Silenio”. The alleged owner of this name states that he 
lived on earth at the time of the early Christians and that 
he was martyred in the Arena at Rome. Occasionally he 
makes a few remarks but usually he immediately announces 
the presence of a “messenger”. The hand writing changes 
and this individual writes that he is the Messenger of 
Cleophas or the Seventh Messenger, as the case may be. I 
have already given the titles of the books so far published. 
These purport to be drawn from The Tree of Memory, the 
Etheric Memory or Akashic Records as they are variously 
named. And these narratives are transmitted by these mes- 
sengers to the brain of Geraldine Cummins. 


It may be of interest to quote you a description given by 
one of these messengers, of how the records are “tapped” 
and brought to earth. I may here mention that I can find 
in them no basis for Galsworthy’s assumption that writings 
of this nature are drawn from the “store-house of the sub- 
conscious”. 


‘During one of the sittings for the writing of The Child- 
hood of Jesus, I asked the Messenger if he could explain the 
process of the writing. He replied: 


“T bear the charge given me by certain of the Elect. The 
Elect shape a circle about the lost parchments which con- 
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tain the tale of the childhood of Jesus. They draw from 
these writings what they know to be the truth and I am 
their messenger who beareth their tidings to earth. This 
circle of souls must not be confused with Cleophas and his 


disciples. They work upon another time, upon other parch- 
ments.” 


I inquired if these parchments were re-graven on some 
etheric substance and read off, as it were, to the brain of 
the automatist. 


“They are changed into the words of your tongue when 
I pour them into this Scribe’s understanding. Know that 
I shape them into images and she is able to perceive these 
images of sayings, scenes and people; and then doth her 
spirit weave for them the garment of words. I watch over 
this weaving which taketh place, in part, when she sleepeth 
and in part if she resteth in silence for a short while before 
the writing. It is not her understanding that weaveth the 
garment; it is that part of her which never entereth the 
body of flesh. So she knoweth naught of the weaving.” 


Again I inquired as to how these tales were actually 


brought to earth. Did he in any manner memorize them? 
He answered: 


“They are set upon a scroll that is invisible but I am 
bound also by threads to the Holy Circle; so I can seek 
certain tidings if I am questioned, though I may not re- 
ceive, in such a manner, a roll that is shaped and full of 
comely speech. It is all imaged upon a parchment which I 
bear to this Scribe. I speak only of what I do know. The 
Company of Cleophas may labour in another fashion. Ask 
them.” 

The fact that the Messenger does some of his “weaving” 
while Miss Cummins is asleep may account for the long, 
deep slumbers in which she indulged when writing The 
Childhood of Jesus and the various Cleophas volumes. She 
would go to bed about midnight and sleep until 10:30a.m. 
and sometimes until noon. On one occasion she slept until 
1:45 p.m. I had left the house to attend to other matters 
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and returned to lunch to find her just emerging from her 
room — dazed and very surprised at the hour. I always 
make a point of not rousing her from sleep if it can be 
avoided. 


Though the authors I have mentioned appear to have left 
no record of the number of words written in a certain time, 
in the case of Geraldine Cummins accurate statements can 
be made. For example: In Paul in Athens the first 2,600 
words of Chapter XVI were written in two hours without 
a break. They comprise nearly the whole chapter. On two 
occasions during the writing of The Great Days of Ephesus 
as many as 2,037 words were transmitted in one hour and 
fifteen minutes and 2,085 words in an hour and twenty 
minutes. As Thackeray says: “It seems indeed as if an 
occult power were moving her pen.” It must be recollected 
that the majority of these writings require little or no 
editing. 


Numerous witnesses other than myself have been pres- 
ent at the production of these works by Geraldine Cummins. 
In no case has their proximity influenced the subject mat- 
ter dictated. Members of the medical profession, clergymen 
and novelists who were witnesses of the writing of these 
scripts, can testify that their thoughts have in no way con- 
trolled or disturbed the narrative which flowed on effort- 
lessly, whoever happened to be present. In the words of 
Galsworthy “when the result is read through it surprises 
one by seeming to come out of what went before, and by 
ministering to some sort of possible future.” These com- 
ments of John Galsworthy’s are analogous to those of R. L. 
Stevenson when he says: “The ‘Brownies’ tell the dreamer 
a story, piece by piece, like a serial, and keep him all the 
time in ignorance of where they aim.” The same remarks 
apply to these mystical writings of Geraldine Cummins. 


Finally, we may conclude that at least two instances oc- 
cur in the Bible which may be described, in modern par- 
lance, as “inspirational, automatic or ‘influenced’ writing”. 
I Chronicles XXVIII. 19 reads: “All this, said David, the 
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Lord made me understand in writing by his hand upon me.” 
The inference seems unmistakable, though in these days, 
the “hand of the Lord” would probably indicate the hand of 
a “messenger” or some other intermediary. 


Again, in II Chronicles XXI. 12 we read: “And there 
came a writing to him from Elijah the prophet... ” 
(giving a prediction of the punishment that was to fall on 
the King of Judah). Now it is noted by a student, that the 
writing to which reference is made, must have occurred 
about seven years after the death of Elijah. 


Thus it seems that “influenced” or automatic writing has 


come down to us from Old Testament times to the present 
day. 


i 


Book Review 


EVIDENCE OF IDENTITY, by Kenneth Richmond. Bell & 
Sons Ltd. 3/6. 


In order to estimate this book fairly, we must at the outset recog- 
nize that the author has had a very difficult task, more difficult than 
that which confronted the writers of other subjects in this series. 
Within the narrow limits of about a hundred pages he had to present 
types of cases which should give a true impression of a large mass 
of well-attested evidence. This was his primary object. The evidence 
of identity which exists in such abundance, if accepted at its face 
value, proves Survival: but can it be accepted at its face value? In 
order to be able to answer that question the reader should have some 
knowledge of alternative interpretations; Mr. Richmond’s secondary 
aim has been to present these alternative interpretations, and thus 
to enable readers to form their own opinion as to the conclusion to 
which the evidence leads. To do this effectively within so small a 
compass was a task requiring judgment and skill; on the whole it 
has been admirably carried out, but no doubt the author has been 
oppressed by the limitations which made it impossible to give an 
adequate impression of the evidence which has accumulated in the 
archives of the Society for Psychical Research during the last fifty 
years, 


The subject is one of more than academic interest as it touches 
on human values of an intimate kind; all the more on that account _ 
does it require to be dealt with impartially and at the same time 
with full recognition of the personal aspect. In his preface the 
author says, “The human mind is not likely to leave ultimate con- 
clusions about its own nature and future to be decided by specialists 
alone. We may trust the specialist in psychical research (probably 
with reluctance) to guide us clear of the shoals and quicksands with 
which the subject abounds . . . but in the main we are likely to put 
our own instincts and sentiments about human life and destiny . . . 
a long way in front of any scientific valuations that are presented to 
us. None the less the methodical and critical thinking which psychical 
research has worked for half a century to establish can do a great 
deal to help in our instincts and sentiments out of uncomfortable 
difficulties and contradictions; especially when we wish to think 
without illusion about evidence of identity, which can touch our per- 
sonal feelings so closely.” pp. 11, 12. 


This extract shows sympathetic insight into the workings of the 
human mind and thus predisposes the reader to give careful atten- 
tion to the pages that follow. Mr. Richmond deliberately abstains 
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from stating his own conclusions and thus influencing the opinions 


of his readers, but it is not difficult to detect the conclusions to 
which he himself has been led. 


In cases of mistaken identity or fraudulent impersonation in ordi- 
nary life, it is by examination of the memories of a person that 
errors or frauds are detected. Some of us are old enough to remem- 
ber a famous case which supplied the press with copy for many 
weeks, when Arthur Orton, an Australian butcher, claimed to be the 
rightful owner of the Tichborne Estate. The impersonation was 
finally proved by cross examination which revealed the claimant’s 
complete ignorance of matters which the real Tichborne should be 
familiar with. The identity of those who claim to communicate after 
death is tested by similar methods. It is, however, less easily estab- 
lished because telepathy is now recognized as a possible alternative 
explanation. This alternative can be eliminated when statements of 
facts are unknown to the recipients and subsequently verified. In 
chapter two there are many records of this kind. Also in chapter 
four the author quotes and discusses the remarkable sittings held in 
the United States by a group of American investigators; these were 
reported in this JouRNAL a few years ago under the title, “Le Livre 
des Revenants”. Readers will remember that the results were ob- 
tained by tilts and raps and that the communicators who were en- 
tirely unknown gave their names and addresses and information about 


themselves which were subsequently verified. Such incidents afford 
weighty evidence of identity. 


More space might with advantage have been given to proxy sittings 
instead of the fourteen pages on “Evidence of manner and style”. 
Automatic writings, with which this chapter deals, afford less im- 
pressive evidence as they give wide scope for subconscious memories, 
imagination, and the dramatizing faculty of the automatic scribe. 
Mrs. Sidgwick, as the result of close study of the tests recorded in 
this chapter, stated that she found it impossible to reach a conclu- 
sion as to the origin of the scripts, that is to say, the source of the 
information conveyed and the characterization. The case would have 
been better suited to a volume exclusively dealing with problems 
suggested by automatism than in one the object of which is to offer 
good evidence of identity. Readers will feel more incompetent than 


Mrs. Sidgwick to form any opinion. A few instances of spontaneous 
occurrences or well-authenticated direct voice experiences would be 
more consistent with the purpose of the book. 


The last case presented by Mr. Richmond, if carefully studied, 
is the most impressive in the volume. Only those who have read 
it in the original document and themselves tried to condense it can 
fully appreciate the skill with which this difficult task has been 
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handled by the author. As an instance of the kind of evidence which 
can be produced by evoking memories of a communicator through 
a medium in trance, it is unique. The communicator purported to 
be F. W. H. Myers; in a series of allusions made in writing through 
Mrs. Piper he showed an amazing acquaintance with classical Greek 
literature, with the obvious purpose of making these allusions in a 
way which would preclude the hypothesis of thought transference 
from a sitter. ‘As proof of identity the case is most convincing, but 
it conveys more than that; it forcibly indicates the characteristic 
activity of the living mind of Frederick Myers, and thus affords proof 
of the survival, not only of memory, but of personality. While the 
skill with which this episode has been condensed cannot be too highly 
appreciated, students should refer to the original documents in order 
to realize the full significance of the case. 


In his short concluding chapter the author makes some useful re- 
marks about the aim of the Society for Psychical Research which 
has not been always understood. This aim is “to examine evidence, 
to increase the amount of evidence that gives grounds for definite 
reasoning, and to show what probabilities are suggested by the evi- 
dence. . . . Psychical Research has a definite use if we consider 
what it does provide and stop asking for what it does not.” The 
method of the Society has lead many members to form personal 
convictions on the basis of the evidence. It has done this partly by 
the impartiality with which it has stated alternative theories. It is 
only when we have faced such alternatives, and found them inade- 
quate, that we can, with assurance, hold the interpretation which 
seems to us most reasonable and probable; we have reason to be 
grateful to the method which has assisted us to form a proper esti- 
mate of the facts. Some persons would like the Society to affirm 
definite interpretations; this is not regarded by the Council as a 
policy consistent with the original purpose of its founders, or as one 
calculated to increase its influence. Every member is, of course, 
fully at liberty to express the convictions to which the evidence has 
lead him, as many of the Council have done and as Mrs. Sidgwick 
did not long before she died. 


Helen Alex. Dallas. 
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